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THE DIVORCE. 





Ir is almost unnecessary to tell my readers that the present connec- 
tion betwixt Church and State is an adulterous one ; that the power belong- 
ing to Christ as the Head of the Church is assumed by the Kings of the 
earth ; and that human laws are made to subvert and supplant the laws of 
the kingdom of heaven, This is the power, under whatever shape, which 
is called Antichrist ; and which has for a series of generations been syste- 
matically developed in the union of “ Church and State.” The pages of 
history groan beneath the load of evils entailed upon society by this illicit 
connection ; and the loud cry of Christendom now is—let them be divided. 
And I now feel most happy in being able to lay before the public, earlier 
than was expected, an outline of the projected Divorce. The preliminary 
dialogue, as well as the conclusion, no doubt, will be read with deep interest. 


State—Well, my dear spouse, after a connection of so many years, 
mantained for mutual interest, if not for general good, constantly assailed 
by envious opposers, it becomes at last my painful duty to state that in re- 
ference to the permanency of our union, there is at present the greatest cause 
of alarm-—— 

Church—Alarm! my sweet paramour, you must be mistaken. What need 
ofalarm ? From poverty we have grown to the possession of immense wealth ; 
from weakness to almost universal power; and from the contempt of the 
world to the admiration of kings and the nations of the earth. Alarm! No: 
the foundations are too deeplylaid ; the superstructure too firmly built; whilst 
the Swords of the Potentates of Europe are pledged to defend the sacred 
fabric ; as well might the solid rocks be alarmed at the droppings of the 
evening dew! Many, no doubt, envy my enjoyments; and would gladly 
reduce me to the poverty and reproach of my primitive state; but I am 
secure from their wrath, and the thousand times pledged fidelity of your- 
self will not suffer me to fear. I sit a Queen, and ever since my name was 
joined to yours, the greatest men of the earth have considered it an honor 
to be permitted to sit atmy feet. I was once but a stranger in the world ; 
but tired with the strict discipline and reproach of him to whom [ was first 
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betrothed, and allured by your presents and flattering entreaties, I placed 
myself beneath your fostering care ; and so prosperous has been the result, 
that there cannot, I am sure, be any cause of alarm. Alarm! my dear head, 
why is it that fears so ungrounded, so unusual, so foolish, should disturb 
your mind? What evil spirit have you permitted to intrude upon your 
peace? Cease such ridiculous forebodings, resume your wonted compo- 
sure ; and after so many years of-prosperous enjoyment, do not disturb 
my feelings by the unwelcome sound of—alarm. 

S. I feel the force of your remarks; I know your confidence, and 
only lament that it mixes with it so little modesty. Grieved to hear the 
deceptive assurance which you pronounce, I readily confess, that the cause 
of much of the blame is with myself. But for your hasty interruption I 
would have anticipated all your conjectures as to the existing causes of 
alarm. No angel was more pure than you in your youth, and your first 
and successive departures from virtue are chargeable upon none but me; 
I tempted you from the best of Lord’s, whose pains and sufferings on your 
account no language can describe, and whose fidelity and love always re- 
main the same. But you was mean in your circumstances, and despised 
by the world ; and partly for my own sake and partly for yours, I laid a 
successful temptation—“ the glory of the world.” I raised you to rank 
and dignity; honored you with a splendid and numerous retinue; and 
gave you a name at which the world has been made to tremble. Kings 
have been proud to kneel before you, and princes to do homage in your 
presence ; and those who dared to despise your authority I visited them 
with condign punishment. Though I look back with feelings of exhulta- 
tion at the spread of our conquests, and at the extent of our authority, yet 
of late, I must confess, such changes have arisen as almost to cause me to 
tremble. My soul cleaves to you with pure affection, and I have already 
made great sacrifices for your safety ; still the restless spirits of the age, 
having raised a clamour against us, declare openly that their hostility 

shall never cease till a separation take place and till you be cleansed of 
your defilements. I tremble at the storm which seems to be gathering 
on every side, and to speak the truth, if suitable steps are not taken, both 
you and I will have 

C. Will have—yes: I see how itis. You old » you have been 
listening to some dolt of liberalism ; that spirit that seeks my ruin and ex- 
tirpation wherever it is found. What! is it come to this that you who have 
never swerved from the orthodox faith of “ Church and King” should 
now become the very preacher of the “ damnable doctrine ”’ of dividing 
Church and State! Much as you profess*to have done on my account, you 
ought to know that you have received more in return. I have presided 
over the destinies of empires. I have consolodated your power, and by 
my agents and emissaries, have taught the world to believe that “ legiti- 
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macy ” was divine. I have said to quarrelsome princes be still, and though 
you have retained the name of governor, it was my influence that made 
the people to obey. And as to wealth, your treasury has been enriched 
at my bidding, and no sacrifices were ever too great, if I told the people to 
make them. I have taken care to reward all my faithful allies, and to share 
amongst the clergy the fruits of the earth ; to them therefore I look for de- 
fence; and despite of your perfidy, I will still hold at your defiance all the 
property to which I have a legal claim. Turn me out if you please; I 
shall still retain the alleigance of my friends, whilst without me to hide 
your crimes, and to assist in your oppressions, you must either change the 
genius of your governmént or it will be scattered to the winds. You have 
led a long course of profligacy and crime, and but for my influence ven- 
geance would have come upon you long since. 

S- Most sincerely do I regret thus to have wounded your feelings, 
and though much that you allege is certainly true, yet after receiving so 
many indulgences I think the coarseness of your language ill becomes the 
importance of the subject. I cannot controul events; and if such are suc- 
cessively occurring as to render this painful step unavoidable, why should 
I be calumniated for merely mentioning it—-a duty which I was compelled 
to perform, My dear old dame, just consider a moment, how much in 
point of appearance, you have changed of late—(C. Ah! its always the case 
when we get into years.) The scarlet fever, under the bad management of 
Doctor Henry left you much debilitated, and the successive paralytic strokes 
in America and France, account for the ill health and deformed appearance, 
which you now exhibit; and it is not improbable (though you are notlikely to 
acknowledge it) that your consciousness of the change is the real ground of 
your irritation. Notwithstanding I still think it my duty to “ nourish and 
cherish you,” and shall do so as longasI am able; though I might as 
well be candid, and tell you plainly that of late I have been so embarrassed 
on your account that if the connection was not formed it never should be. 
You may pretend to brave the dangers with which we are surrounded, but 
it is nothing less than the hardihood of ignorance and folly, What do you 
say of your influence in Ireland’? Will the Sons of Erin continue to sa- 
crifice at your shrine? Instead of yielding to their prejudices, and receivy- 
ing their obedience in the same form as their forefathers gave it, we have 
attempted to force upon them a system which they abhor, and which is 
likely to produce a revolt against both regal and spiritual authority. Pain- 
ful as is the alternative, I must either part with you, or loose Ireland, 

C. Oh! [have survived all your “ strokes,” and am ready to meet 


as many more; if you would do your duty nothing would need to be fear- 
ed; it is your perfidy alone that can prove fatal. Timorous old creature ! 
you have not nerve for the times ; read the history of past ages and you 
will find that concession has always been the cause of clamour. Let the 
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disaffected be put down, and give me leave but this once, and I will bind 
the rebels to the stake; and terminate the cause of all your fears, It is 
true that our joint authority is not acknowledged in America or in France, 
but I rejoice to say that the laws and maxims which I have spread over 
the earth, and which are received under the sanction of the Name of my 
first Husband, are adopted and acted upon even where my “ ascendancy ”’ 
is denied. And as for the lvish, their objections are not so much against 
our constitution, as the mode in which we have demanded their obedience. 
But though I believe that if the tythes were appropriated as of old, no ob- 
jection would be raised against “ Church and State,” yet I would not shew 
them that pleasure: I would put them down with the sword. You have 
already excited their lust for power by listening to the agitation of lawyers 
and demagogues. Concession must follow concession, and unless you strike 
soon the power of doing so will be taken out of your hands. Do you mean 
to abandon “ the church ” to please a band of disaflected ruffians ? 

S. Stay, stay—this is a spirit that will not answer for the present 
times. There was a time when we could have cut the matter short, when 
the martyr’s stake, the victim’s flame, or even the note of excommunica- 
tion would have brought down nations at our feet, but it is now gone by ; 
and though we flounder and menace against “ public opinion,” we cannot 
controul it: it has a thousand ways of expressing itself, and commanding 
attention, and, right or wrong, we have now no chance of opposing it with 
success. Our course, of late, has been through troubled waters, and sur- 
rounded with the infirmities of age, and annoyed with reiterated attacks 
upon you, I feel exceedingly anxious, if the matter can be acommodated, 
that a change should take place. And to be plain—for the fierceness of your 
replies compels me to be so—the haughty spirit which you have evinced 
at this interview shews a great want of that reverence and respect for me 
which I had a right to expect; it also awakens my suspicions that you have 
held out the “ golden bowl ” to others. You boast of your laws and 
maxims being observed in kingdoms where I have no power, and in the 
event of a separation of an “ allegiance ”’ still to be maintained, which to 
me are plain indications of a disposition to go astray ; and the lady that re- 
jected her first, and—I am ready to acknowledge—her best husband, is not 
beyond the reach of a second temptation. She may not get crowned again 
with an Imperial diadem, but she may become the prostitute of several 
petty princes, 

C. The whole matter is now out.—High in the estimation of all who 
are renowned, I can no longer endure the insinuations and insults of so 
grossa Tyrant. If there be guilt you are guilty too: I care not for the 
breach: I swear by heaven, be it for better or worse, this day we part. 
Give me the portion which belongs to me, and I leave you for ever. 

S. Your portion! Let it not be named. You had nothing when I 
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took you;—you have wallowed in wealth and luxury ever since, and 
knowing this to be the cause of your sins, why raise a question about “ a 
portion.” You was fairest when poorest, and most useful when uncorrupt- 
ed with wealth, and it will be doing you a kindness in this respect to re- 
move you from all dangers. In your resolution I concur, but as this can- 
not legally be carried into effect without “ A Divorce ” by the legislature, 
I will immediately apply for it, and the question of property shall be left 
in their hands. I hope it will meet with the approbation of «« My Lords 
and Gentlemen,” and will be ready as soon possible. 

C. Get it forward; but mind one thing, after serving you so long, 
securing the stability of your throne, extending your dominions and en- 
riching your treasury, | am not going to be trodden under foot; if the 
terms of the Divorce are not liberal ; if my dignity, my property, and the 
permanency of my power, are not secured, after all I'll spurn your Divorce ; 
and satisfied that legions only wait my beck, I am determined to defend my 
own cause. The insult offered to me is but a shadow, compared to the 
cruelty, the injustice, and bad faith, intended to my numerous offspring the 
clergy. By my separation, you disinherit all these, whether belonging to 
the jurisdiction of Rome, or to Protestant Kingdoms ; wherever our con- 
joint authority has been acknowledged, there with the cruelty of a monster, 
you turn your back upon those vou have sworn to protect ; and all to 
please a few fanatics, who will never be satisfied till they take the crown 
from your head, and with republican audacity, assume the reins of govern- 
ment themselves. You have raised a temple to the honour of God, in 
which the wise, the good, and the contented have always delighted to dwell, 
and now with an unaccountable infatuation, you are determined to pluck it 
down with your own hands. Verily, if it be not in my own power to get 
redress, heaven’s vengeance shall not cease to be invoked to destroy. both 
you and your advisers. 

S. Enough, my dear; spare your ire till a more fitting occasion. A 
draught of the Divorce is in preparation ; it shall be speedily submitted to 
the deliberation of my court ; and the result shall be before you as soon as 
possible. Excuse me at present ; I cannot posibly say more. 





SOCIETIES. 


Tue character, the necessity, and the object of so many new “ So- 
cieties ”’ is a subject well worthy of attention. Some persons may 
not be aware oftheir number, and casual observers may be inattentive to 
their operations, yet it isa fact that the rage for their formation, and their ac- 
tual increase is beyond all precedent. The professed object being uniform- 
ly to accomplish some good, benevolent persons are easily persuaded to 
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join them, and thus sanctioned by the names of good men, every feeling of 
hostility is disarmed. However, to a reflecting mind, it will appear any 
thing but satisfactory, that the advancement of poverty and vice has been 
coeval with the multiplication of societies ; and that if no part can be traced 
to them as a cause, it is clear that they have not operated as a cure. In 
some instances the means are evidently not adapted to the end; in others 
the attention of the public mind has been constantly diverted from the pro- 
per course by the constant introduction of societies as a panacea for all our 
ills. Man is a social being, and his readiness to join to further associa- 
tions, having for their object the general good, is creditable to his feelings, 
but he is not always equally prudent in the choice of his means. The 
English are easily beguiled; and fond of splendid achievements, they 
easily become enamoured of projects attempted upon a magnificent scale. 
Allured in many instances by the representations of others, confident of 
success, they are led on in the buoyancy of their hopes to a miserable dis- 
appolntment. 

The object of this paper is not to censure societies and institutions ge- 
nerally ; but rather to point out some of their abuses, and to develop the 
principles as to when it is, and when itis not, desirable to establish societies. 

Societies are of various casts ; charitable, friendly, sporting. mercan- 
tile, literary, scientific, political, &c. and their professed object is to accom- 
plish something which could not be done so well by individual effort. When 
the accomplishment of an object is beyond the means of individuals, two 
or more unite in partnership for the purpose, and where this is supposed 
to be incompetent, associations of greater numbers are formed, out of which 
a few are selected, called a “ committee,” into whose hands are placed the 
executive part of the business. Now the question is, on what occasions, 
and for what purposes, is it most advisable to have recourse to the estab- 
lishment of societies ; and where it does appear desirable, what principles 
and arrangements are the best to be adopted. 

No society should ever be attempted where the work can be accom- 
plished by simpler means. Like miracles they ought not to be had re- 
course to except where ordinary means are totally incompetent. The ma- 
chinery of many societies is heavy and expensive, they are formal in their 
operations, and cramped in their exertions by fixed rules, too often, after 
the velocity of the first impulse, depending on the co-operation of numbers, 
produce no permanent effects proportioned to the vastness of the means 
engaged. In many cases, indivi‘lual or partnership labour, though less 
noisy and ostentatious, would be more efficient. Mighty undertakings re- 
quire a proportionate agency, and many of these would be impracticable 
but by the formation of “ companies.” To establish a reservoir and to 
supply the whole town with water may require a society, but dealing 
out the smaller quantities afforded from the neighbouring wells, can be 
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managed much better by individuals. To light the town with gas requires 
a company, but the distribution of candle light can be eflected best by in- 
dividual tradesmen. The production of bibles at a cheap rate and to 
an immense extent requires a unity of skill and capital, but the instracting 
of the ignorant does not require the same extent of machinery, and it is 
much better to be attempted by individual and personal labour. But here, 


it is proper to observe, we come again to the great and general absence of 


personal and morai excellency. Indeed the contemplation of all our splendid 
charities and benevolent societies, impress upon my mind, more deeply than 
ever, the low tone of moral feeling, and the great absence of eminently chris- 
tian virtues. So few individuals being willing to give their attention, their 
time, or their money, an association is suggested ; whilst all that is sought 
to be accomplished might easily be eflected by the exertions of two or three 
active individuals, emulous of doing their Master’s will. For even laudable 
objects the contemptible guinea is subscribed with grumbling, by flaming 


” 


professors of religion, who with “ plenty laid up for many years ”’ might 


bear the whole with ease themselves. If something seems desirable to be 
done to accomplish any object “ we have no time—we have no time ”’ is 
the constant reply from persons who ought to take the lead in every good 
work. And I am ashamed to say, that the ministers of religion, whose la- 
bours, had they been properly directed, would have prevented the neces- 
sity of new societies, are the first to make excuses. _ Instead of individual 
liberality and exertion, proportioned to the ability which God has bestowed, 
and to the urgency of the cases which transpire; all is now done through 
“ committees ”’ and “ subscriptions.” 
may be regarded as the strugglings of benevolence, amid the wide spreading 
blasts of avarice and selfishness. It were easy to name twenty existing so- 
cieties, the objects of which might be much better accomplished by indivi- 
dual liberality and exertion. In London, they actually swarm; and the 
dinners (yes the dinners!) and anniversaries of them are so numerous 
that their advertisements are almost in every day’s paper, and sometimes 
to the number of ten or a dozen inone day. If sabbath profanation is to 
be put down, it is to be accomplished by a society; if vice is to be sup- 
pressed it is by the same; if chimney sweeps are to be protected—factory 
childred improved—prostitutes reclaimed—orphans provided for—cruelty 
to animals prevented —the neglected parts of great towns instructed—and a 
hundred other such objects, (good in themselves) all, have to be accom- 
plished by “ a society.” 
proceeding, that if we can succeed in securing a nice arrangement of names 
upon paper, we are apt to admire that, more than the real, though unosten- 
tatious accomplishment of much good. A “ President ” of rank, a num- 
ber of “ Vice’s,” “Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee ;”’ followed 
by resolution upon resolution, all minutely recorded; all these and 


Most of our charitable societies 


And so accustomed are we to this mode of 
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many think the work is going on prosperously. I do not question the 
motives of many who are zealous in this way, but I do think on many oc- 
casions they do not adopt the best line of proceeding ; and I believe, ephe- 
meral as are the lives of many of these societies, in such places as Dublin 
and London few would ever get into operation, if it were not for needy 
adventurers. A society, an office, a paid secretary, and many other paid 
things go together, and in the event of approaching maturity, every practi- 
cable species of jobbing creeps in; and in old age the funds become 
like a carcass for the devouring eagles. Have we not heard of the abuses 
in “ the society for promoting the gospel in foreign parts?” And is there 
not reason to believe similar ones exist under many other names? In this 
country we have a great number of Missionary Societies, and certainly if 
the conversion of souls had to be estimated by the amount of money col- 
lected, reasonable men would be apt to think, that the work by this time 
ought to be complete ; but as many of them are “ foreign,” in the absence 
of better evidence, we can only judge of their success by comparison. The 
“reports ” of these societies are uniformly “ gratifying ; ”’ and it isconstantly 
affirmed that “ the Lord is with them, giving success to theirlabours.” Now the 
self same things are said in reference to the operations and success of our 
societies at “ home.” Attend what meeting we may, Bible, Missionary, 
or Tract, read all their “ Reports, ”’ and really one would be led to sup- 
pose that we were almost in Paradise again; but alas! alas! when we 
turn into the world how we appear to have been deceived ; the mite, 
which, in the magnifying eloquence of our stage divines, appeared like an 
elephant, is but a mite still. Judging from facts in reference to the state- 
ments of “ home " proceedings, it is not unfair to make the same deductions 
in reference to the statements which relate to “ foreign ”’ operations. 

We have also a great number of “home Missionaries,” and if 
other people’s impressions are not diflerent to mine, a “ Missionary ” 
should be a man who leaves his friends, his home, his prospects in the world, 
makes great sacrifices, goes in the face of suffering, braves all dangers, la- 
bours and toils incessantly ; like Paul, is engaged “ night and day,”’ and 
willing to “ spend and be spent ”’ in the service of Christ ; and it is doubt- 
less this impression that induces many to subscribe their money. We 
have had many of this class in Preston, but so far as observers are able to 
judge, they take the world and the world takes them, quite easy. Paul 
talks of “ perils of robbers, in perils of his own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ; of weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness.’’——-“ Of the Jews, five times,” says he 
“TJ received forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods ; once 
was I stoned; thrice suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day have I been in 
the deep.” This was the great Gentile Missionary, who received his mis- 
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sion, not from man, but from the mouth of Christ himself; and who con- 
stantly sets himself as an example to others. It is true persecution sleeps ; 
but let our “ home Missionaries ” leave their velvet cushions, lay aside 
their sacredotal robes, adopt the same course as Paul and his companions, 
and begin “ to turn the world upside down,” and like them, they will be 
treated by many as “ the filth of the earth, and as the offscouring of all 
things.” But hirelings paid out of the funds of societies are not likely thus 
to expose themselves. 

In endeavouring to shew the inefficiency of many societies, I ap- 
peal to the recollection of my readers, as to the great number of political, 
friendly, benevolent, and other societies which have become extinct, upon 
which immense sums have been expended, which have resulted in disap- 
pointment, and too often in malice and contention, and I think they will agree 
with me that it would have been better to have sought the accomplishment of 
the objects by other and simpler means. Like machinery without wind, or 
water, these societies frequently stand still for want of an adaptation of suita- 
ble power, or, over worked at the commencement, they arrive at a prema- 
tare death. Surely if the people would think of the “ pennies,” the shil- 
lings and the pounds, which they have been induced to subscribe, and of 
which there is not a vestage remaining, they would at least begin to doubs 
whether they have not been incautiously led into error. 

Excepting where interest prompts, what a lack of real life and vigour 
in the operations of many societies! Many praise them, but few set their 
shoulders to the work. The anniversaries are crowded by thousands, 
especially by well dressed ladies, all concurring in the resolutions, passing 
motions, and voting away “ thanks ” by a simultaneous show of hands, 
from which unthinking people would infer that a proportionate degree of 
zeal and exertion is carried into all the laborious and retreatful operations. 
The pomp and puflings of societies, especially at their anniversaries, like 
the list of “‘ Patrons,” give them an imposing, though a delusive, charac- 
ter, and succeed in gainingthe “ name” and the “money ” from many who 
have no heart in the work. Whilst all our popular societies swell exceed- 
ingly in reports, and carry with them a fair face before the world, a know- 
ledge of their operations, and the policy they adopt, make it most evident, 
that there exists generally a great want of disinterested labor and of real 
liberality. | How are their funds replenished? by voluntary gifts? No! 
voluntary, they may be called, because people are not compelled, as in the 
case of a tax ; but if not compelled they are first induced contrary to their 
own choice, and secondly, allured by the promise or prospect of something 


for themselves as am equivalent for their money. Who has not had to en- 


counter the importunity of religious beggars? Who has not been amused 
at all the little contrivances which are invented to support a cause ? Who 
has not been ashamed in the presence of the men of the world to think how 
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contrary to the spirit and practice of the first christians, matters are now 
conducted ? Not being able to depend upon private and individual liber- 
ality, every school must have a “ charity sermon,” and instead of the mi- 
nister of the place preaching it, who must know best the merits and neces- 
sities of the institution, and the people coming to hear and give for the 
school’s sake, a “popular preacher” is usually sent for ; and however offen- 
sive the term may be, he is, and can only be regarded in the character of 
“a performer.” Unless the gratification of hearing the MaN were super- 
added to the claims of the school, the collection would be a failure. Nay, 
so far is the idea of “ a performance ”’ carried on, that in some instances, 
there is not only a charge for “ enterance,”” but direct notice posted that 
this is to be “ Silver.”” ‘To those who pay more deference to systems than 
the Word of God I have nothing to say, but to others [ appeal, if ever in 
the whole course of corrupt christianity, they heard of any practice more 
deserving to be ranked with the doings of Antichrist than this ? I am told 
that “ the attraction is so great (and this in favor of the “silver” is the 
only remark I ever heard worth calling an argument) that unless silver 
was required, the seats would be filled with rabble, and that those who 
came to give could not be accommodated.” _Is it come to this, then, that 
though people will not come to support an institution upon its own merits, 
yet it is right for this purpose to offer the talents of the messengers of 
heaven for sale? Because some men appointed to teach their fellow sin- 
ners the way to heaven, are possessed of shining talents, are they to be sent 
upon the itinerancy of exhibiting these talents to swell the amount of the 
collection ? If it be right to support our charities in this way ; if it be right 
to send for some great man to attract to the chapel for the purpose of get- 
ting their money, persons who would not otherwise come, if this be con- 
sistent with the spirit of christianity, then I submit, that the demand for 
« silver ”’ is but the necessary sequel of a laudable arrangement. But the 
minister has not the exclusivé honor, of being a performer on these occa- 
sions ; singers, musicians, and choral societies lend their “assistance,” which 
gives an eclat to the occasion ; and who would not go a mile or two, especially 
on asummer’s Sunday,and give a shilling to bear and see all this ? To musical 
performances, and to the exhibition of eloquence, I have no objection ; and 
would never grudge to pay to witness either, but my objection is to their 
being mixed up with religion, and imposed upon the world as part and par- 
cel of it; and as these glaring inconsistences are every where upon the in- 
crease, ani as the season for bringing these forth is just at hand, I have 
pursued this point much beyond what I first intended, and thus I have 
raised my humble protest against this most glaring perversion of sacred 
things. Ifthe chapel is occasionally to be a theatre, let the prayers and the 
praises, and the Name of Jesus, and all the talk about heavenly mindedness, 
the pomps and vanities of the world, the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, 
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the purity of the worshipers, and especially the sanctity of the Sabbath—be 
laid aside ; let it be called by its own name, “ a performance for the Sunday 
School ;’’ and if Paganini or any other exhibiter be at hand, let him be 
called in, and then, to say the least, the whole would be consistent! In all 
these remarks, however, I intend not indiscriminate censure ; amongst gross 
corruptions much good remains, and J am hopeful that many who are clad 
with the livery of Antichrist are still in heart the servants of God. It 
is bad systems that make bad ministers, and whilst “ the people love to 
have it so”’ we cannot expect any material improvement. 

But the necessity of any performances for the support of a laudable 
charity, is a reflection either upon the real liberality of the age, or upon the 
merit of existing societies. Small as the sum usually given as a subscrip- 
tion is, we know how difficult it is to raise the requisite amount, and hence 
Balls, Assemblies, Bazaars, Grand Festivals, and Dinners, are had recourse 
to, to replenish the funds, Whilst these are certainly exempt from the 
objection which applies to the “ grand days ” of religious parties, they 
still tend to neutralize a really liberal disposition. They are invented, like 
the supplementary sheet of some of the poorer newspapers, to secure pur- 
chasers, and are apt to lead customers to think that they should continue 
to have something extra for their money. Thousands who have no 
taste for: doing good, will contribute, for their own gratification, 
and by this plan, added to the “patronage of long and noble names, 
many an institution, in the true spirit of pauperism, is just able to drag on. 
I noticed: the other day “ a charity ball ” for the benefit of the “ Liverpool 
Orphan House,” under the patronage of the Duke of Sussex, Duchess of 
Kent, Duke of Norfolk, and fifty-nine, Noblemen, M. P.’s, and Gentlemen 
of note; and it is well known that this modern mode of supporting our 
“ charities ” is becoming exceedingly common. The truth is that in this 
country, instead of individuals coming forward voluntarily to assist inany un- 
dertaking, from asense of its necessity and utility, and from a sense of duty, 
what little is done, is generally accomplished by policy ; instead 
of exercising our own judgements we have so long depended upon 
the patronage office, that mental and moral pauperism is spreading in every 
direction. Nothing will take, unless sanctioned by great names, and 
nothing is scarcely too absurd not to succeed if it get this sanction, The 
nobility are frequently accused of being idle and useless, but the fact is, 
if we look at the immense number of societies, to which they have given 
birth, and which live and move and have their being in them, they act with 
an effect and with an omnipresence almost incredible. In this way the 
names of the King, the Queen, and especially the Duke of Sussex, do 
wonders. Surely, if these high personages as men and women, were but 
occasionally to read the reports and announcements of societies, and to no- 
tice how this sociable world is governed by the vowels and consonants 
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composing their names, they would be no little amused. Some individu- 
als, however, are eccentric, and I happen to be one of those who always 
like tojudge for myself; if aproject be good, though introduced by Lazarus, I 
would support it; if in my own judgement it appeared doubtful, although 
like “ Smith and Dolier’s Inventions ” it were “ patronized by their Ma- 
jesties, ” I should hesitate. Still, if men will not act till they are led by 
the example and bidding of “ great folks,” itis perhaps better to allow them 
the merit of “ obedient children ” even in this way, than to loose their service 
altogether. Public subscriptions are just the same ; get a few great names, 
and decent sums attached to them, and you are sure of success; begin 
without these, however worthy the object, and in nine cases out of ten you 
fail. There seems so little public mind, so little independency of thought, 
and above all so little public intrepid virtue, that men in general, in refer- 
ence to the exercises of charity, have consented to become automatons. The 
real duty of a christian is to give where it is wanted, and to give according 
to his ability, irrespective either of the example or persuasion of others, 
The publications of names and, amount of subscriptions, while it may feed 
the vanity of some, serves as a spur to push on the slow and penurious; 
it operates as a threat to publish the names of defaulters ; by this plan the 
object is gained, but by means that are very questionable. Oh! that we 
had but a reasoning population ; a people given to reflection; who would 
support any good object because it is good, and who when duty calls would 
come forward either with, or without, the sanction of great names. It is 
not to please men that we should live, but to please God, and to do His 
will. 

The causes which haye led to the necessity of so many societies and 
public institutions, in my opinion have been but imperfectly examined, If 
this point had been duly attended to, instead of seeking .a mitigation, of 
evils, the removal of the cawse would have been attempted, If, for instance, 
I happen to have a pond in my garden, from which there is danger of the 
children being drowned ; instead of forming a “ society for the recovery of 
children apparently drowned ” would it not be better either to fill it up or 
to inclose it by a railing? Most of our charitable institutions have arisen 
from the existence of poverty and vice; and before steps had been taken 
merely to render the condition of the people toleralle, would it not have 
been better to have gone honestly and determinately to the removal of the 
cause. Ifthe men who haye taken the lead in forwarding many of our cha- 
ritable institutions, instead of being guided by the fashion of the day, had 
generally done this, oue effort might have removed that, which years of la- 
bhorious operation can only mitigate. Instead of seeing an industrious fa- 
mily depending upon alms, the husband atthe Oyerseer’s bench craving his 
half-a-crown a week, the wife at the Dispensary waiting for a supply of sub- 
scription medicine, and the children at some charity school institution, (a 
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case So Common as now to cease to attract attention,) ought not every phi- 
lanthropist to set about enquiring the cause, and instead of spending his 
money upon objects which recognize the continuance of the evil, to be deter- 
mined to probe it to the bottom and remove it if possible. Let but a refleet- 
ing man sit at the board of the Select Vestry, as I have done the last year, 
and he will find it impossible to come to avy other conclusion. Again, as to 
vice and crime, instead of merely pairing the nails of the monster, why not 
try to stab him to the heart? Instead of the religious people of this coun- 
try allowing their attention to be absorbed with the feeble efforts now 
making in shape of “ societies,” let them stand still, and ask themselves, 
whence this overflowing of wickedness, in conjunction with the unmeasur- 
ed expence, and everlasting din of all parties, can possibly have arisen ? 
And if they come to the conclusion, as I think they necessarily must, that a 
wrong order of men has been employed ; that a wrong method of instruction 
has been pursued ; and that the primitive counteracting power has been over- 
looked; instead of countenancing the perpetuation of evils by new socie- 
ties let them try at once to eflect the removal of the cause, A father who 
neglects his children ; who never instructs them Aimse/f, may be dependant 
upon the turnkey and the jailor, but he that does his duty can dispense 
with their services ; and anomalous societies may be thought useful for a 
population, the greatest part of whose ears never hear religious instruction, 
(although so much is paid for it) bift they would be uncalled for if our 
teachers knew their duty and would perform it. Many of our efforts are 
prospective, nearly all our labor in Sunday and other Charity Schools is of 
this description ; may our calculations not deceive us! I have lived to 
observe the conduct of many after leaving school, and the effect has often 
been what I dreaded. Indeed, what can we expect from the few hours in- 
struction ef a child, who all the week is not only positively never taught by 
its parents, but exposed morning, noon, and night to their bad example, 
and all the rest of the day to the contaminating influence of the work room 
and the street. I bear the greatest good will to the promoters of these 
schools, and the teachers of them I regard as the excellent of the earth, but 
faithfulness compels me to say, that unless the parents themselves be taught, 
the greatest part of the work is labor lost. “If the root be holy,” says the 
Apostle, “ so will the branches ; ” and until our ministers engage to bring 
the parents under a system of instruction, (whose whole time is allotted for 
the purpose) it is most unreasonable to expect these teachers to devote their 
intervals on a Sunday to an unattainable object. Let us have Aome teaching, 
joined to school teaching, and incalculable good may be expected, Whilst 
some from fastidious delicacy, others through fear of man, others through 
fear of their money, and others from various causes, seem to be indifferent 
and will not come out fairly to investigate the real state of society and to 
apply a remedy, things may remain as they are, and the only remaining 
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means to prevent bad from getting worse is the feeble operations of our 
societies. 

Had my limits permitted, I intended to say something in reference to 
trading, friendly, literary, and political societies. In reference to societies 
for the protection of trade, for the relief of the sick, and the interment of 
the dead, I scarcely need to tell my readers, (for their own experience 
must have told them long since) when after mature deliberation it ap- 
pears desirable to establish such, that they ought to be exceedingly cautious 
as to the persons, they entrust with offices, and as to the places wherein 
they meet. The greatest villians have often an imposing, address, and 
whilst they flatter the people with assurances of success, are actually pick- 
ing their pockets. Let working men know well to whom they entrust their 
confidence and their money. Small as is their earnings, scanty as is their 
pittance, why should they suffer themselves to be gulled, as they have been 
scores of times, out of their hard gottenmoney? I have frequently tried 
to trace the evils connected with trading and friendly societies, which has 
always lead me to charge many of them to the practice of meeting at public- 
houses. I speak not of “ smoking clubs”’ and * beefstake societies,” for these 
belong to Corporations, to Dandies, and such like, who are above receiving in- 
struction from me, but of those societies that have a good object, the members 
of which have incautiously been led to hold all their meetings at public- 
houses. Every advantage they gain is purchased at a dear rate. The head quar- 
ters being fixed at a certain house, it becomes in a great measure, not only a 
point of union, but a place of frequent attraction. To many members it be- 
comes their house, and there they pay their constant visits, independently of 
the club business. Itis well known that every member, whether he attend 
or not, is obliged to pay at the monthly or quarterly meetings, 3d. or 4d. 
for liquor. The portion paid for by the absent, is drunk by those that are 
present, and there is always a party to whom such a service is very ac- 
ceptable. To many individuals it is not unfrequently the beginning of a 

fuddle ; and many can date their career of dissipation, from being led when 
young to the public-house on the club night, Whata pity that those who 
are generally industrious and careful, amongst the most respectable of 
the working class, should thus be forced into temptation. Are there not a 
few public spirited individuals in each society, who would come forward to 
wrest their societies from this indelible disgrace? . If there be difficulties 
in the way, let them be discussed, but never let it be said that Burial 
and Friendly Societies are handmaids to drunkenness. 

Unions for protecting trade, and relieving the unemployed, are also fixed 
at the same places ; and this of itselfis a sufficient reason why so many clever 
men, so many shopmates, and classes of workpeople, are always noted for 
drinking. And I here beg to repeat, that it is most important for 
Temperance Societies to provide suitable accommodations for these 
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various societies, independent of public-houses. When the “ National 
Union for the protection of labor ” was in the zenith of its power, I was 
fearful of its fall for no other reason, than its various meetings at Man- 
chester, and through all the districts being advertised to be held at 
public-houses. I would never trust any man with any office, especially 
that of Collector or Treasurer, who is determined to make these places 
the head quarters. 

Societies placed under the direction of a number of individuals, are not 
easily reformed ; and for the same reason plans of a superior character 
which to individuals might be satisfactory and practicable, will not often be 
adopted where committees and a number of subscribers have to be consult- 
ed, We have, it is well kaown, a popular and useful “ society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge,” which perhaps ought to be called “ A 
bookselling society for the circulation of choice works.” By the patronage 
of great names, by immense expense and labor in advertising, and I oug't 
to add by a choice selection of excellent publications, they are doing a great 
extent of business. And notwithstanding this they are uttering the old 
complaint of “ want of funds.” I am assured that the committee give their 
time, and I believe are really desirous of doing much good. But instead 
of keeping simply one object in view ; and adopting the means most likely 
to accomplish it in the most extensive degree, the publication and sale of 
their works have been put into the hands of the booksellers ; the cons:- 
quence is that the knowledge diffused has been at so high a price, that few be- 
yond the class who previously were purchasers of books, have been indu- 
ced to obtain these publications, To diffuse knowledge extensively by 
books requires that they be made as cheap as possible ; but this is impos- 
sible if it is to be done simply by the trade. Who must pay for the adver- 
tisements which are constantly appearing both in the London and Provin- 
cial Journals? No doubt while the subscribers give their money, and the 
public pay full price for the books, the publisher is quite content. He charges 
no less a sum than six guineas for a page advertisement on the cover. It is the 
poorer class that ought to have been benefited by this “ diffusion of know- 
ledge, ’’ and I strongly suspect that the committee now begin to see their 
error. They now send out a “‘ Penny Magazine,” a “ cheap publication,” 
the sale of which I have no doubt will soon convince them of their previous 
mistake. If every number of “ The Library ” charged sixpence, had been 
sold at threepence, and circulated through a proper agency, they would have 
sold ten thousand where they have sold ten hundred; and I should never 
wish an easier task than that of demonstrating that this might have been 
done without any difficulty. The committee may have no ground of com- 
plaint as to the amount of circulation, but I assure them, from my own know- 
ledge and extensive observation, that the sale is very limited among that 
class which stands the most in need of such works. Ask those who visit 
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the fire sides of the poorer classes whether they ever meet with these pub- 
lications ; and every attempt to diffuse knowledge which does not contain 
in its arrangements a provision for these is imperfect. 

Upon the whole, I come to this conclusion that, in the first place, where 
in the nature of things, objects can be accomplished as well or better by in- 
dividual effort, or by the joint labor of two or three, societies should never 
be attempted ; and secondly, where the establishment of a society presup- 
poses the continuance of an evil upon which itis based, and which ought and 
can be removed, such an attempt ought not to be made ; and thirdly, where so- 
cieties are clearly called for, where their utility is obvious, let men of cha- 
racter be appointed to official situations ; and let more reliance be placed 
upon the active machinery than on the emblazonment of great names. Let 
no jobbing be suffered, nor sacrifice the object to be attained to the in- 
terest of any party connected with it; beware both of men and places, and 
never let the fame of a good society be tarnished with the horrid sin of 
drunkenness. 

I cannot finish this article without repeating my testimony, that if 
christian individuals excelled in Mherality, and activity as they did once, 
many societies would never have been thought of; and that an increase of 
moral excellence would be their extinetion. We have many monuments of 
schools, hospitals, and charities, in this country, to the individual liberality 
of our predecessors, such as will not exist the next generation in praise of 
this. We should do all the good we ean while we live ; and if we are pos- 


sessed of property, instead of hoarding it up all ourdays, and at the last 
moment giving orders to some lawyer to divide it after we are gone, we 
should enjoy the pleasure of dividing it ourselves, and seeing that it is dis- 
persed in the best possible way for benefiting mankind. Excellent as may 
be many of our arrangements, it is an increase in the number of really ac- 
tive, liberal, self denied, disinterested individuals that is wanting, and to 
whom we must still look as the means for regenerating the world. 


J. 





“ LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. ” 


NoruinG can be more important in these unsettled times, where so- 
cial, religious, and political conflicts are carried on with so much personal 
animosity, than to inculcate the christian duties of loving our enemies and 
forgiving those who offend us. Surveying the manifest dispositions, dis- 
putes, and general conduct of mankind, and contrasting them with the fre- 
quent injunction of the Saviour to mutual love and forgiveness, which we 
acknowledge to be of supreme authority, we are apt to stagger at the in- 
consistency of man. When we advert attentively to the teaching and the 
conduct of Jesus, the contrast betwixt these and the world is so great, that 
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we are ready to wonder how it can be that though we have a christian soil, 
the plants of the most congenial nature never seem to flourish. But so 
prone is the human mind to wrath, malice, and all uncharitableness, that in 
coming to “ save his people from their sins,” it was to be expected, that 
the duties of loving our enemies and forgiving each other would be striking- 
ly enforced ; and that we should, as dear children, be constantly command- 
ed to be “ followers ”’ of our heavenly Father, who is kind to the unthank- 
ful and to the unholy, and whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

Jesus takes an early occasion (Matt. v.) to caution his disciples against 
the Jewish maxim, “to love their neighbours and to hate their enemies ;” 
and says “‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use and persecute you, 
that you may be the children of your Father who is heaven.”’ In deliver- 
ing the prayer (Matt. vi.) which is called the “ Lord’s prayer, ” the only 
petition upon which he makes a comment is that for the forgiveness of our 
trespasses. “If ye,” says he, “ forgive men their trespasses your heavenly 
Father will also forgive yours ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive yox.” In answer to Peter’s inquiry 
“how often shall my brother trespass against me, and I forgive him? till 
seven times?” Jesus, to shew the illimitable extent of forgiveness says 
(Matt. xviii.) “I say, not until seven times, but until seventy times seven ; 
and delivering a most striking parable to shew that we “ should have compas- 
sion” one of another, he denounces against us the displeasure of God, if we 


from our hearts do not forgive every one his brother his trespasses. In re- 


ference to his own suiierings it is said that, “like as a lamb before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth;” that “when he 
was reviled he reviled not again, but committed his cause to him who 
judgeth righteously ;” and so strong was his love even in death, that in 
the midst of the greatest agony he interceded for his murderers : 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do!” Whether 
in reference to these, or to sinners of every class, we see a glorjous 
display of that “ love which passeth knowledge.” Did he ever even coun- 
tenance the least disposition to resentment in his followers? No. To 
James and John who would have called fire down from heaven to 
consume the unbelievers, he says “ ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of—the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
them.’ The conduct of Peter in cutting off the ear of the servant be re- 
buked by “ put up thy sword into its sheath, for all that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword,”’ and by making the servant’s ear whole 
as the other. Did he after his resurrection insinuate that his suflerings 
and death ought to be revenged’ No. The very place and people whence 
his sufferings had proceeded were the first to be visited by the message of 


mercy : repentance and remission of sins were to be preached to all na- 
yoL. Il. \ 
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tions, beginning at Jerusalem. No disposition was more necessary for the 
Apostles to possess than that of patience under insults, and the love of their 
enemies ; for if this heavenly feeling had not pervaded their breasts, how 
could they have borne up under all the persecution which they had to en- 
dure? They imbibed the spirit of their Master, and hence in the first 
martyr we havea striking display of love to enemies. Stephen’s last words, 
upon his knees, were, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!’ A duty 
requiring so much self denial, and being so decidedly at variance with the 
maxims of the world, would be very liable to be forgotten or opposed, and 
hence the Apostles repeatedly press it upon the attention of the believers 
“ Bless them which persecute you; bless and curse not.” “ Recompence 
to no man evil for evil; avenge not yourselves, but rather give place un- 
to wrath, for it is written, vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the Lord. 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger feed him; if he thirst give him drink—be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,” (Rom. xii.) Here 
then are principles which belong to no kingdom, but the kingdom of heaven; 
here are rules which every one who claims the name of a christian should 
uniformly obey ; and here is a test by which we know whether we have 
learned of him who was “ meek and lowly in heart,”” or whether we are 
actuated by the spirit of the world. 
At the same time, while we are bound to love all mankind, even our 
enemies, those with whom we have walked in unity and christian friend- 
ship, and who may have “ trespassed against us,’’ can only be restored 
to the same state, by repentance and confession, Practical forgiveness can 
only be enjoyed by those who seek for it, and can never be appreciated 
but upon repentance. “ If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; 
and if he repent forgive him. And if he trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee saying | repent, thou 
shalt forgive him. (Luke xvii.) 

How important constantly to remember the injunctions of Jesus! and 
how difficult to reconcile them with the practices of many who call him their 
Lord! Kindness to our enemies is a lesson which we should never cease 
to cultivate ; it smooths the path of life; gives peace and serenity to the 
soul ; and assimilates our character to our compassionate Father. 

In the midst of my opposition to the vices of the age, connected as 
they are with the agents who commit them, it is difficult to condemn one 
without appearing to indulge the feeling of resentinent towards the other ; 
and no man needs to be more watchful respecting this evil than myself, 

“lest in opposing sin I should seem to indulge in that hostility which is call- 
ed personal, 

Speaking evil of others ; indulging a railing disposition ; designedly 
injuring men in their character or circumstances ; exaggerating in neces- 
sary statements of existing evils ; or withholding from individuals any service 
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which duty calls us to perform, all,too oftenspring from an unforgiving heart, 
and may exist where a malignant and revengeful disposition is not os- 
tensibly displayed. 

1 beg, in conclusion, to impress upon the minds of ail, masters, ser- 
vants, husbands, wives, governors and governed, merchants, manufactu- 
rers, shopkeepers, artizans, rich, poor, clergy, laity,—whatever be yout 
profession or your station—that if their be truth in the Bible it is this, that 
unless you forgive men their trespasses neither will your heavenly Father 
Sorgive your trespasses. “ Let all bitterness,” therefore, “ and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking be put away from you, with all malice ; and bx 
ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one andther, even as God 
for Christ’s sake has forgiven us.” 


J. L. 





AGRICULTURE 


ALL parties seem to agree that our surplus population might be well 
and profitably employed upon the land. But the unemployed are ge- 
nerally poor, and have neither implements nor capital. A_ society, 
allotting small portions of land has been formed called “ The Laborer’s 
Friend Society,’’ with the “ King and Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
as Patrons ; 13 Noblemen and Bishops as Vice-Presidents, and all in this 
respect as usual. A bill also has been passed, to authorize Overseers to 
rent large plots of land, to let off to the poor; another bill, more extensive 


in its operation, for providing employment, has been thrown out; and | 
have seen a sketch of a short bill which has just been brought in, the object 
of which is to quarter, in agricultural districts, laborers upon every indivi- 
dual who is supposed competent to find them employment. All these 
measures shew an anxiety upon the subject; and whilst we have so much 
uncultivated Jand in many instances adjoining large towns, as is the case 
with Preston; and while so many labouring men are out of employ, or 
working as paupers for a shilling a day, how exceedingly desirable it is 
that this land should be made to yield its increase, and to find employ- 
ment for the poor, The first step to this is to convince capitalists, both 
large and small, of their interest and duty to do this, ‘Till this be effected, 
neither acts of parliament nor societies will do much good. But here, as 
in many other useful undertakings, we are reduced to this strait —wher: 
is there a sufficient number of well qualified persons to attempt this 
change? Eating, and drinking, and pleasure-pursuing country gentlemen 
never think of condescending to a course of humble benevolence like this ; 
and most of the clergy, alas! except in their clamour for tithes, upon 
every Scheme of rational improvement, are dumb as dogs. Whatever view 


I take of society, I always arrive at this melancholy result, that nearly al! 
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our poverty, misery, and crimé; that all our jarrings and contentions, 
arise from the want of the diffusion of moral principles—from avarice and 
sensuality. Every individual, instead of living for himself, should employ 
his gifts for the good of others, especially for the good of the poor; and 
all whose means are above their own necessities, should be devising every 
improvement to add to the comfort of, and to find employment for, others. 
I have noticed of late, in some districts, exertions for the improve- 
ment of land ; and it is worthy of remark, thac whenever an individual has 
set the example of improving his estate, bis neighbours have very often 
followed in the same course ; and if either pride, profit, or public spirit, 
would lead men of moderate incomes to turn their attention to agricultural 
improvements, the eflects would soon be felt in society. 

But I know the objection which starts itself whenever this is urged ; 
and I wish I were able to point to its speedy removal. “ The burdens— 
the burdens, ” ery the agriculturist, “ which the land is doomed to bear, are 
so intolerable, that until they are removed it is impossible to eflect any ex- 
tensive improvement.’’ And who, or what, has imposed these burdens ? 
That something called “the church.” Here is the pinching point, and 
while with every attempt to improve the land and extend cultivation, one 
reverend divine comes and marks the corn as his own, without ever raising 
a sod or sowing a seed,—and another claims a tithe upon “all descriptions 
of hay, first and second crops, turnips, potatoes, peas, beans, clover, 
cinguefoil, vetches, rapeseed, fern, heath, furze, broom, wool, underwood, 
branches of timber wood, all wood cut under twenty years of age, hops, 
apples, garden plants, and herbs, honey and wax, milk or cheese, lambs, 
calves, kids, colts, pigs, hens, geese, ducks, swans, turkeys, profits of corn 
mills, and of fish, copper, tin, coal, iron, and lead mines,’’——who can 
expect agriculture ever to raise its Lead, or the people to benefit by its 
improvements? And the following extract from the Agricultural Maga- 
zine will shew how unrelenting these spiritual tax-gatherers are, and how 
oppressive and vexatious is the system of tithe. “1am,” says the writer, 
“in possession of a dairy farm. Four months, in the spring of the year, 
i, e. while my grass is growing, my cows are depastured in another 
parish, and a gistment tithe is paid for them. No sooner is my hay in a 
fit state to be put into the rick, than my vicar lays his hand upon one-tenth 
of it. My cows now return home ; but instead of setting the after-grass 
against the spring pasture, which I am obliged to purchase elsewhere, 
according to Mr. Bearlock, I am to pay my vicar yet £1. 10s. 9d. per load 
for this after-grass. As soon as the winter closes in, I begin to pass the 
nine-tenths of my hay which remains, through the stomachs of my cows. 
What is the consequence ? Why as soon as | have converted jt into milk, 
the vicar comes forward again, and takes a second tenth of it away. Ere 
long my cows calye, and forthwith my vicar comes, and tears away a third 
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tenth of my hay and grass, under the modification of calves. And, to 
crown the whole, when my sows farrow, after having been fed with the 
self same bay, under the form of skimmed milk and w hey, he comes and 
tears away a fourth tenth under the form of a tithe pig.”” ‘Then follow 
church rates, oblations and offerings, surplice fees, and exactions in va- 
rious shapes, added to an enormous poors’ rate, which ought to be paid 
out of the estates and property of the church, all crushing, like so many 
millstones, the energies of the agriculturist. These imposts are an intolera- 
ble burden both in England and Ireland, and no man is a friend to his country 
who does not summon all bis strength for their destruction. I am decidedly 
in favour of the repeal of the corn laws, the eflect of which ultimately, I 
doubt not, would be to the advantage both of farmers and labouring men ; 
but if tithe, and “ compositions for tithe,’’ are demanded ; and if the draw 
net of these spiritual fishermen is constantly to be dragged over every field, 
and yarden, and farm yard; if all the poor, who are actually robbed of 
their patrimony by an insatiable priesthood, unnoticed by the clergy, 
who both by law and gospel are their proper guaraians, are to be 
quartered upon the land,—every change that brings down the price of 
produce must be severely felt by the cultivators of the soil. And as par- 
sons and landowners, like boroughmongers and bishops, are nearly allied, 
no change, unless demanded by the people, is likely to take place. Let 
England attend ; if ever there Were a time for casting off the yoke of 
spiritual thraldom, it is now! If ever there were a time when farmers 
were called from the slumbers of their tire sides, and from the honourable 
and retreatful occupations in the field, to the discussion of their grievances, 
itis now! They feel severely, and in every company we find the parson, 
the church, and the tithes, denounced as an incubus upon the land, too 
intolerable to be borne. And in many districts, the services rendered, at 
best, are merely a nominal repetition of prayers and sermons by a proxy : 
the man that fleeces them never attends but at the season of shearing ; and 
in fact, instead of promoting piety to God, and peace and good will among 
men, this “law established” church is the very spring of infidelity, hypo- 
crisy, strife and contention. In Ireland the case is dreadful; and the per- 
tinacity of the present government to defend this monstrous establishment 
against the wishes of so large a majority of the people, argues not well for 
the removal of religious burdens generally. The following is a short 
specimen of the Irish church fashions : 

In one of these united parishes (Dromin) there is neither Protestant church nor Pro- 
testant inhabitant! In the latter (Athlacca) there are but two Protestant families (and even 
the females of one of these are Catholics.) For the cure of souls of this family and a half, 
the incumbent holds, in Dromin, 24 acres of glebe land, and in Athlacea 12. The tithes 
of the united parishes, which he has been enjoying in otium cwn dignitate, amount to about 


8001, sterling per annum ! 
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Without pursuing the subject further,—however I may disapprove of 
the means the Irish have recourse to, I think the opposition to tithes, and to 
the injustice and oppression of being compelled to support the friends and 
dependents of the aristocracy (for the name “ church” is a mere covering) 
is a laudable opposition, and ought to be adopted by every man, and 
especially every agriculturist, in this country. 
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Preston Cnurcu Tax.—So partial has been the collection of this 
tax, and so dissatisfactory is the constitution of the vestry and its pro- 
ceedings, that the parishioners have at length come to the determination 
to have the matter settled by a legal decision. Though judgment was 
pronounced by the borough magistrates against a number of persons who 
refused to pay, by an appeal to the quarter sessions, this has been set | 
aside. The question, therefore, now remains to be tried in the ecclesias- 
tical court, whether, I understand, the parishioners are ready to make their 
appeal. If, contrary to what is probable, from the circumstances which 
have transpired, the decision of the court pronounce the demand legal, 


all whose objections do not, like the Friends, arise from conscience, will ‘ 
then submit to pay. But though it may decide this question, it will ' 
stimulate the public to get a repeal of all these obnoxious laws. I often 
think, what a pity it is to deprive the Church folks of the honour and ' 

é 


pleasure of supporting their own religion; and what a dreadful clamour 
they would raise, if the Methodists for the “ love feasts,” or the Catholics f 
for the worship of the virgin, should demand a share of the expences from . 
all who use the common ptayer book. As to that part of the tax which is f 
demanded for the “ burial ground,” I fancy no objection would be made . 
to it if four things had been attended to:—first, if the parishioners had ‘ 
been consulted as to the necessity and propriety of purchasing the ground ; 
secondly, if no greater sum had been expended than was absolutely neces- P 
sary; thirdly, if the money already collected for the payment had not € 
been applied to other purposes; and fourthly, if, after the purchase and P 
payment were completed, it would have been considered the property of . 
the parishioners, and that any benefit arising from it should come into their ° 








funds. These are all reasonable objections, which neither sophistry nor . 
prescription can remove.—As the church rates in many places are incor- as 
porated with the poors’ rates, it may not be improper to mention that at ” 
East Bourne, Hailsham, it was decided by the magistrates “that overseers i 
are not authorised to collect church rates, and that such duty should be B 
performed by the churchwardens personally, they not having power to os 
vest such authority in any other person.” te 

co 


Tue Fourta Estate.—So has the press of this country been desig- 
nated. This of course means as to order; for as to influence and power 
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in forming and leading the public mind, which is sure to rule, it would be 
evidently below the mark to place it in ‘he rear. Whether has the press 
or the peers of England at this moment the greatest hold of the judgment 
and aflections of the people? It is amazing what paper and ink can eflect, 
under the direction of this mighty machine. The sale of one daily paper, 
the Times, in six days less than a year, amounted to 4,303,000 copies. 
What then must be the circulation of all the daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly newspapers, periodicals, and publications, which issue from the 
press! Every man is now either a reader, or a hearer of something read, 
and therefore while we find an increasing disposition to follow the press, 
how desirable that it should be under the control of men who would lead 
in the right way. Whilst the poor cannot purchase weekly beyond the 
value of “a cheap publication,” how fatal must be the tendency of the 
present law, which, by taxing every sheet which is published weekly con- 
taining news, leaves the poor without a guide, except what are called 
“incendiary publications.” 

Goop Fripay, like most other holidays in this country, is scarcely 
regarded, The factories are all at work, and business is going on much 
as usual. To be sure, the light is admitted to the counters by displacing a 
single shutter, but the keepers of the shops are still glad to see their cus- 
tomers, and to receive their money. The object for which Good Friday 
Was set apart, like Easter Sunday’and Christmas Day, has long since been 
disregarded ; and it is no use retaining the form after the substance is 
gone. Still, I like the people to have a few holidays: I often observe 
with what pleasure my boys anticipate a holiday at school, and with what 
gratification they enjoy a rural excursion, especially if 1 go with them; 
and in this respect, | believe, we are all children. The great evil is, that 
on these occasions, like Sundays, too many who are even closely confined 
through the week, instead of seeking rational recreation, go and sot at the 
public house. Every holiday ought to be connected with events, suffi- 
ciently defined, recent, interesting, and national, so as to connect, by the 
principle of association, improvement with pleasure. Easter Sunday, as 
usual, was distinguished by many proofs of the sad dissipated character of 
our population. On Monday I was at Bolton and witnessed again such 
scenes of drunkenness and brutality, particularly in the country people, 
as I believe could be found in no other place. The public-houses were so 
crammed that in many places it were useless to attempt to get a seat, and 
in the open streets the most shameful and obscene acts were committed. 
But when left as sheep without a shepherd, no wonder they should “ err 


’ 


and stray from the right way.”’” On these occasions the country minis- 


ters should also come, to witness the proceedings of those whose souls are 


committed to their charge. 
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Temperance Cause.—It appears from the quarterly returns of the 
revenue published last month, that with the exception of the duty on 
spirits, every other item of the excise duties was higher than those of the 
preceding year. The duty on spirits has fallen off in this one quarter 
£255,000, making a sum equal to more than a@ million for the year. This 
I conceive is an abundant proof of the effects whichhave resulted from Tem- 
perance Societies. I hope the members will not grow weary in well 
doing, but persevere in rooting out and opposing drunkenness in every 
shape. There are some good men who approve of the object, but disap- 
prove of the means: with such I would not quarrel: if they will zealously 
promote the cause of temperance in their own way, I would wish them 
God speed! But if, with such a desirable object upon their lips, they take 
no decided step to accomplish it, I should consider their conduct incon- 
sistent. I am glad to find that some individuals are excited to useful- 
ness, who hitherto have been nothing but cumberers of the ground ; and 
others to an enlarged measure of exertion, beyond what their religious 
sentiments and connections lead us to expect. Ministers of the Church of 
England, for instance, who would not be allowed to hold meetings, and 
give religious instruction in a canonical from, any where but in places 
regularly devoted to the purposes of public worship—who would be 
visited with the ecclesiastical censure due to religious gossipers, were 
they to hold meetings on a “ mountain,” on “the way side,” or in the 
“house of Simon”’—are now, under the impulse and shelter of the tem- 


perance cause, holding various meetings to address the people, and visiting 


large workshops in order to enlist the workmen in this good cause. In 
Bolton, where the society counts about 1500 members, the ministers of 
the Church are most indefatigable; and at Bury great exertions are made 
by persons of the same order, and to use the expressions of one of them- 
selves, “by these exertions the cause is brought to every poor man’s 
door.” This is precisely what I have been constantly advocating, in 
reference, not to this species of instruction merely, but to every other. 
Members of the Society of Friends also, whose peculiar sentiments and 
retired habits seldom lead us to expect them to take the lead in speak- 
ing at meetings, make themselves useful in the temperance cause, and at 
the meetings, read extracts and deliver admonitions, which have an excel- 
lent effect. I maintain in reference to this, as most other societies, that it 
is not the patronage, the rules, or the committee, however necessary some 
of these may be, but the meetings and the discussions which are the means 
to be depended on for success. The Preston Society, though not nume- 
rous, is gradually making progress. The first district meeting was held 
on Good Friday, in a room in Lord-street ; it was exceedingly interesting, 
and I should hope would lead the committee, in imitation of other towns, to 
hold these meetings weekly. The argument, I have said, is all on one 
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side ; and the constant discussion of the subject is sure to gain converts. 
After all, a great deal remains to be done. From the returns just made, it 
appears that the quantity of proof spirit consumed from January 5, 1831, 
to January 5, 1832, was in England, 12,131,929 imperial gallons; in Scot- 
land, 5,866,135; in Ireland, 8,746,138; making a total of 26,744,202 
gallons. 

MIGRATION OF WOMEN.—It will be recollected that the result of the 
last census, shews that we have in this country a majority of females above 
males, and as they are much wanted in other parts of the world, it quite 
agrees with my principles for a more equal distribution of every article that 
is good, to learn that a part of the superfluous number are bent upon 
emigrating. Two hundred and ten young women recently set sail from 
one of our ports to Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land; and no doubt ani- 
mated with the laudable wish of enjoying the happiness of matrimony, it 
is said, they appeared in high spirits. It is a known evil for man to be 
“alone.;” and these young females, with a sympathy for which their sex 
is distinguished, are leaving father and mother, and going to a distant land, 
to remove it, 

“LonDON IN 1831.—The management of crime is becoming so systema- 
tic, and the returns so exact, that, bye and bye, I fear it will claim to be 
added to the “ Arts and Scienges.’” The following will shew its pro- 
gression in our Metropolis :— 

By an official return it appears, that from the 1st of January, 1851, to the ist of 
January, 1832, the new police force has apprehended no less than 72,824 persons on di!- 
ferent charges,—viz. 45,607 males, and 26,917 females. Out of this number 2,955 were 
committed for trial ; 21,843 were summarily convicted before the Magistrates ; 24,259 were 
discharged by the Magistrates ;and 25,787 drunken characters were discharged 


1 by the su- 


perintendants of police at the Station-House, after they became sober, From the above 
returns the police have apprehended on an average about 199 per day. 

Sprinc.—This season of the year brings with it a return of enjoy- 
ments, recollections, and anticipations which are pleasing to the reflecting 
mind. The winter is past, the summer approaches, and prolific nature be- 
gins to invite the admiration and wonder of man. The weather, this year, 
has been unusually mild, and hence many articles of agricultural produce 
have been much lower in price than was expected. The prospects of 
another harvest are flattering, and I trust the supplies of a kind Providence 
will be sufficient to meet the wants of man and beast. How pleasant to 
feel the warmth of the genial ray, to take one’s walks in the fields, and to 
inhale the pure and fragrant breeze of nature! When we survey the 
fields, the woods, the rivers, and every living thing, ought not the enquiry 
of every mortal to be—who made all these things ? and to whom shall we 
offer the sacrifice of praise for the portion allotted us? Alas! insane mor- 
tal! who art thou that treadest the solid earth ; that enjoyest the air and 
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light of heaven ; that beholdest thy food springing before thy eyes, and 
with the power of vision canst view at thy pleasure the surrounding scenery 
of the creation—who art thou, after all, that never liftest thy eyes or lips 
to heaven; that never feelest a sacred glow of thanksgiving to the Creator ; 
and that never speakest of his glory to others? Infidel man! Thou ad- 
mirest the beasts and birds, the flowers, and plants of the universe, but 
never admirest or adorest the hand that made them !—Oh ! that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men! 

Man.—“ The proper study of mankind is man,’’--Amongst many 
other wonders is that of the disposition of our species to prefer almost 
every other subject of study to themselves. It seems as though we are 
ready to soar to the heavens, descend to the depths of the earth, traverse 
the endless track of the ocean, or analyze all nature, but are back- 
ward in the simple task of knowing ourselves. Man is fearfully and won- 
derfully made, and whether in reference to his body or his mind—to his 
physical, mental and moral capabilities—to his individual or social being— 
to his passions, prejudices, and pursuits—to his present state or future 
destiny, I conceive, he is the most interesting object in the world. I 
merely mention this to induce parents and teachers, in assigning the studies 
of youth, not to overlook the noblest of the works of God—man, made 
after his own image. 

Rerorm Biit.—This all engrossing subject now draws near to a 
close ; it has been sanctioned by five decisions, three in the Commons and 
two in the Lords ; and will any person venture to fear that the next divi- 
sion will mutilate or destroy it? It cannot be. No one can believe in the 
rgection of the bill; and the fear of mutilation as to its principles are 
equally as groundless. The people will soon have a voice in electing the 
members of their own house, and I wish they may- proceed to this 
with judgment and sobriety ; choose men of patriotic principles, and of 
unimpeachable character; and in the process of election, exhibit in them- 
selves an example of those virtues, the want of which are so often lament- 
ed in Members of Parliament. 

Tue Easter Due’s Bevt.—In courtesy, I cannot do less than pay my 

















































respects to this holy, hallowed, heavenly, aud acceptable invitation, pre- I 
sented by our kind Vicar, His affection for the Church and his wish to ‘ 
promote the harmony, peace, and good will of his parishioners, are so con- n 
spicuous ; and the demand itself accords so well with all our notions of ¢ 
justice, religion, and propriety, that to refuse to pay would be almost to te 
commit the sin which will never be forgiven. There is, moreover, so di 
much condescension in waiting day after day at the vestry ; in going even to 


to meet the devout offerers to the extremes of the parish ; and so much 
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mildness and civility in the gleaners, that all hostility, which has for some 
time been gradually subsiding, is now likely to be done away! How 
pleasing it must be to the pastor, to see the devout and free-will offerings 
of his flock, pour in such abundance! So accordant is it with my views of 
christianity, and so anxious ai I to act consistently, as an example, that 
I expect, instead of paying my dues in the vestry, I shall be honored with 
the opportunity of making a public offering! Malignity, however, has no 
bounds, and to gain their point, the opposite party has the audacity to af- 
firm that out of a population of forty thousand, not more than ninety-nine 
can be found who give “ cheerfully.”” Though to be sure, a pint of 
ale, given as a receipt, where the sum scarcely exceeds the value, is calcu- 
lated to mend the matter. Large profits, of course, admit of large dis- 
counts. J. L. 


An Addgsess to the Proprietors of Cotton Mills, on the Moral and Domestic 
Condition of the Working Classes. Published at Bury. 


I have been favoured with the perusal of a threepenny pamphlet from 
Bury, with the above title, and have read it with great pleasure. I should 
wish to see the plans of the author in full operation, and hope that suitable 
means will be taken to put the pamphlet into the hands of those for 
whom it was written. The anonymous writer appears to be a man 
for the times; and it is only by such coming boldly forward, that the 
reforms, so much wanted, will have any chance of being carried into effect. 
The following extract from the introductory part of the pamphlet will serve 
as a specimen, and for a clear developement of the plan for bettering the 
condition of the working class, I refer my readers to the work itself. 


“ The condition, particularly the moral condition, of the working clas- 
ses must, to the thinking mind, be at all times an object of deep and serious 
moment; but it must be so in an especially high degree at a time like the 
present, when the bands of society seem loosened, and the social compact 
appears threatened with utter dissolution. 

“In a district so densely populous as this neighbourhood, where the 
physical strength of the working classes is incomparably greater than that 
of their superiors in rank ; and where property is collected in immense 
masses, and capable of quick and easy destruction, it cannot be trifling, it 
cannot be time lost, to consider upon, and suggest means which would 
tend much to improve the moral and domestic condition of our people, to 
diminish many of their miseries, to add to their comforts, and consequently 
to make them better men, better servants, better citizens,” 








To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Tue evils and remedy of Intemperance have already been discus- 
sed in the pages of the Moral Reformer. Its immorality and vast miseries you have repeat- 
edly exposed. Two of your correspon‘ents have defended the principles and machinery 
of Temperance Societies, which have afforded a formidable barrier against the devastating 
progress of this “ demon of mischief.” Though they have done much good, they are ca- 
pable of effecting still more. To promote this grand design, I hope you will continue to 
advocate their cause in every possible way. 

One of the fundamental principles of Temperance Societies is abstinence from distil- 
led spirits, except in cases of medicine, and wherever they are formed, this must be consi- 
dered the only sare basis on which their stability and success must rest. With this should 
ever be connected the steadiness and consisfency of its members in the use of all other li- 
quors. A member of the Temperance Society may drink wine and malt liquor moderately. 
But let not any person suppose because the interdict is only laidon the use of spirits, that 
wine and beer, though intoxicating liquors, are altogether harmless. Their utility as com- 
mon beverages is, I am aware, searcely ever questioned. Many of the friends of Temper- 
ance Societies are afraid of touching the question which affects the moderate use of wine 
and beer. Ardent spirits are more mischievous in their tendency than either, and on that 
account they are prohibited. Yet are there no reasons why we should abstaineven from 


wine? Is there no danger even in the moderate use of beer? These are questions, which 
; 


deserve the serious attention of every member of a Temperance Society. There may be 
strenuous advocates for abstinence from spirits who thivk they may daily drink a moderate 
quantity of wine with perfect safety. Ifthere are any such, I ask their attentive perusal 
of the following facts. Let not any suppose that I am about to propose that Temperance 
Societies should make abstinence from wine a condition of membership. In the present 
state of things it would not be advisable. My object in bringing the subject forward, is to 
state a few things which may not be generally known. 

** Aleohol,” says Dr. John Pye Smith, “‘ obtained in its most concentrated state by re- 
peated distillation, if swallowed, would be rapidly fatal. But in brandy, ram, whiskey and 
other ardent spirits, in wine (especially the brandied wines scut to this country from Portu- 
gal and Spain,) and in malt liquor, it exists in intimate combination, or in looser mixture, 
with different proportions of water and some minute vegetable particles, giving various 
odours and flavours. All these liquids are injurious to health, intellect, and happiness, iv 
proportion to the quantity of alcohol which they respectively eonfain,” How is alcohol form- 
ed? To this question the following extract from an excellent Essey on the Wines and 
strong Drinks of the ancient Hebrews, by Professor Stuart, of America, will be a sufficient 


answer, ‘ Strictly speaking, alcohol is generated by fermentation, from almost any liquid 
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substance which contains saccharine matter, such as the, juices, fruits, sweet vegetables, 
grain, &c. It exists in a combined or compound state, in liquors obtained from these ; and 
it may be separated from this state, by distilldtion. The original ingredients from which it is 
derived, exist in grain, &c., in a condition entirely different from the alcoholic state. For 
example ; no assignable quantity of fruit or grain will produce intoxication. Nor will any 
quantity of liquor, newly pressed from grapes, apples, &c. produce intoxication. The rea- 
son of this is, that alcohol, as a separate substance of an intoxicating nature, is not yet form- 
ed, or has no distinct’ existence, But ferment the liquors derived from fruits and grains, 
aud then the development of alcohol is distinct and perceptible.’’ At page 13 of the Essay, 
in comparing the wines of Palestine and those of his own country, he observes, ‘‘ What the 
simple wine of Palestine was, we have no reason to doubt. It was the mere juice of the 
grape, fermented and purified. This of itself could never have been a very strong liquor ; at 
least scarcely any kind of grape will of itself make a strong liquor. In its highest state it 
comes far short of what we call ardent spirit. Indeed it cannot properly be ranked un- 





der the denomination of an intoxicating liquor, in the usual sense of this appellation.” 
Were our wines of this kind there would be very little objection to their being moderately 
used. How far this is the case, the “‘ analysis of spirituous liqours and wines, by Mr, 
Brande, one of the most celebrated practical chemists in Europe,” will shew: “ It created 
great surprise, even among chemists, to learn that Madeira, Port, and Currant wines, 
contain nearly one quarter part of alcohol ; i. e. that they are nearly one half as strong as brandy 
and rum; and that Sherry, Lisbon, and Malaga wines, approach very near to the same 
standard. Even Claret and Champaigne are about one quarter part as strong as brandy. 
The great difference then between thewine mentioned in Scripture and those sold in our 
country, is one reason why many friends and supporters of Temperance Societies who “ in- 
sist on rigid abstinence from distilled spirits, earnestly desire that the same practice should 
be extended to the stronger class of wines.” For an amp!'e discussion of this deeply inter- 
esting question, I would refer the reader to the Essay itself, which has been re-published in 
this country with a Preface hy Dr. Smith. 

At page 348, vol. 1, of the Moral Reformer, there is an excellent letter on the design 
and utility of Temperance Societies, by one who signs himself ‘“ A member of a Temperance 
Society.” The writer very judiciously thinks that “ amongst the labouring classes in coun- 
try places, the prohibition of ardent spirits is only a partial remedy, as the great mass of 
drunkards are produced by drinking ale.” I perfectly egree with the writer of the letter, 
and am more than ever convinced that wherever Temperance Societies are formed, in such 
places, the fundamental of abstinence from spirits should be connected with a rigid adhe- 
rence to Temperance in the use of other liquors by its members. This might be done by 
all the members agreeing never to enter a pyblic-house or beer-shop except on business. 
One way to escape temptation is to avoid the public-house and public-house companions 
altogether. I know that malt liquor is, by far the greatest part of the community, consider- 
ed as useful, and even indispensably necessary for health and strength when a person has 
tolabour. If you call in question the correctness of this opinion, you are immediately told, 
“ that if you knew what hard work was, you would know that a working man could not 
get through his work witffout the assistance of ale or spirits.” But this is not the way to 
decide the question ; we must appeal to facts and to the opinions of menwho have studied and 


searched the subject. . 
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1 have known labouring men who have daily drunk four or ¢ven six and eight pints of 
ale a day, under the deluded notion that this quantity was necessary to enable them to per- 
form their labour. It is the practice of moderate drinking, and the generally received opi- 
nions of the strengthening qualities of beer, which have led many thousands into the sin of 
Intemperance. The latter cause may only, in many cases, be a mere pretext for the indul- 
gence of a beastly appetite. 

I am aware that it would be impossible to “ confine mankind to one simple dish, and 
their drink to the clear water of the brook.”’ And though my reasons for supposing this 
‘cursed beverage, ” as Franklin terms it, almost if not altogether useless as a daily drink, 
may not be sufficient to convince every one, they may be the means of inducing some to lay 
aside its too frequent use. 

In your address to the working classes last year, you made what was to my mind the 
following pleasing declaration : ‘‘So shocked have I been with the effects of imtempe- 
rance, and so convinced of the evil tendency of moderate drinking, that since the com- 
mencement of 1831, I have never tasted ale, wine, or ardent spirits. 1 know others who 
are pursuing the same resolution, and whose only regret is, that they did not adopt this 
course twenty years since.’’ Water has for some time been my only beverage. For per- 
sons whose occupations are sedentary, 1 am fully convinced it is the best. The only 
qnestion then is, whether beer is needful for the working man or not? It is allowed by 
Dr. Fothergill, ‘that nature has pointed out that mild and insipid fluid, water, as the uni- 
versal diluent, and therefore most admirably adapted for our daily beverage.” Again, as 
all malt liquors contain alcohol, which, as we have seen, is the product of fermentation ; 
and as they are injurious, ‘‘ in proportion to the quantity of alcohol which they respectively 
* we ought not hastily to come to the conclusion that they are more wholesome 
than water. Indeed, we may fairly infer, malt liquor is unnecessary for a person in health. 
I do not say, they afford to the system no nutrition ; but it should be remembered that this 
arises from other ingredients, and not from the alcohol which it contains. ‘ Sugar is,” 
says Dr. Drake, “the indispensable material out of which alcohol is formed; and it is 
melancholy to reflect on the misapplication of art in converting one of the most pleasant, 
harmless, and nourishing substances in nature, into a bewitching poison.” 

Dr, Willich, a writer on diet and regimen, says, “‘ There is no instance on record of 
any person having injured his health or endangered his life by drinking water with his meals, 
but wine, beer, and spirits have generated a much greater number and diversity of patients 
than would fi!] all the hospitals in the world.” Professor Edgar also says, ‘It is now be- 
fore the world, as the result of a multitude of experiments, that the human constitution can 
bear longer and more easily intense-heat and cold, hard labour, and severe privation, with 
water as the only drink; and farmers, mechanics, and shipowners who wholly discounte- 
nance the ase of ardent spirits, have received satisfactoay evidence of the excellence of 
their plan.” In support of this assertion he adduces the following fact: ‘An eminent 
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medical practitioner of this country says, ‘ Of more than a hundred men in a glass manufac- 
tory, three drank nothing but water, and these three appeared to be of the proper age ; 
while the rest, with scarcely one exception, seemed ten or twelve years older than they 
proved to be.” The following interesting statement, made by Dr, Franklin in the account 


V/hilst in London he obtained em- 


which he has left of his life, is exactly to the point. 
He states, 


ployment in the large printing house of Watts, near Lincoln's inn Fields. 
“On my entrance I worked at first as pressman, conceiving that I had need of bodily exer- 
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cise, to which I had been accustomed in America, where the printers work alternately as 
compositors and at the press. I drank nothing but water. The other workmen, to the 
number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally a large form of 
letters in each hand up and down stairs, while the rest employed both hands to carry one. 
They were surprised to see, by this and many other examples, that the American Aquatic, 
as they used to call me, was stronger than those who drank porter. The beer-boy had 
sufficient employment during the whole day in serving this house alone. My fellow- 
pressman drank, every day, a pint of beer before breakfast, one between breakfast and 
dinner, one at dinner, one again about six o’clock in the afternoon, and another after he had 
finished his day’s work. { endeavoured to convince him that the bodily strength furnished 
by the beer could only be in proportion to the solid part of the barley dissolved in the 
water of which the beer was composed ; that there was a larger portion of fiour in a penny 
loaf, and that consequently if he eat this loaf, and drank a pint of water with it, he would 
derive more strength from it than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, did not 
prevent him from drinking his accustomed quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday 
night a score of four or five shillings a week for this cursed beverage ; an expence from 
which I was wholly exempt.” His example, however, prevailed with several of them to 
renouuce their practice of bread and cheese with beer. After a mature consider- 
ation of all these statements, I can come to no other conclusion than that beeris a 
luxury, and wholly unnecessary as a common beverage. Against this conclusion it is pro- 
bable some may cite a passage of Scripture to sanction the moderate use of strong drink. 
In Prov. xxxi, 6, after the writer had said, “It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for 
princes strong drink,” he goes on to sw, “ Give strong drink to him that is ready to perish, 
and wine to those that be of a heavy heart.”’ In other words, let strong drink be taken as 
a medicine, not as a matter of luxury or pleasure. 

I have already extended this article much further than I intended. I was doubtful 
whether the subject would suit your pages; as it is however decply connected with the 
operation of Temperance Societies, I thought the discussion of it might not be deemed 
incompatible with the character of the work. 

Yours respectfully, 
March 27th, 1832. JUVENIS, 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sir, 

I wave been a reader of your magazine from the commencement of the work, 
and can assure you, that in your efforts to expose and correct the prevailing vices of the 
present day, you have my most hearty concurrence. And were you to point out the im- 
proprieties of the denomination to which I belong, or even my personal faults, so far from 
being offended at your boldness, | should deem it my duty to esteem the man who renders 
me any assistance in becoming more conformed to the trne Christian character. Do not 
therefore suppose that any irritation of feeling induces me to notice a note that appears in 
the Moral Reformer for April, 1832, and thus to request that, in candour and justice, you 
will admit a few remarks upon it. 


The note to which I refer is one that alludes to an “ ordination at Accrington,” and I 


fear, from the manner in which it is expressed, that the impression may be made on your 
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readers, that the parties connected with the Dissenting Church at Accrington are still 
favourable to the practice which that note so justly condemns. Unless that ordination was 
about twenty years ago, it must have been that of my predecessor or my own. The latter 
I think it could not be, for I have no recollection of your being present, nor did any stran- 
ger (to my knowledge) pay for his own dinner. If it was the ordination of my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Jackson, you will, no doubt, rejoice in being reminded that hé is now one of the 
most active agents of the Temperance Society. 

The practice, now become common among Dissenters, of having public dinners at or- 
dinations, and wines, spirits, &c. brought upon the table afterwards, and in some cases 
healths or toasts, or if not those, yet what is equally objectionable, trifling conversation 
and speeches, is a practice which I deeply deplore. And generally, on such occasions, I 
have run the hazard of being censured for my singularity by avoiding the public dinner, 
because there is, at least, the appearance of evil about it, and truly I fear much more than 
the appearance. Whether the religious part of the services on such occasions are always 
conducted on the most scriptural principles, I will not now discuss ; but certainly it is 
high time that the irreligious part should be laid aside by those who avow their attachment 
to primitive Christianity. One can scarcely resist the idea, that ordination days are di- 
vided between two Gods. The former part of the day, prayers and other services are 
offered to the God of heaven ; but perhaps if Paul were to revisit the earth, and to be in- 
vited to the afternoon services, he would be ready to conclude that these are the services 
of them “ whose god is their belly.” Let my fathers and brethren pardon me, if I recom- 
mend that, on ordination days, the ministers present abstain from all regular dinners, much 
more from all sumptuous ones. Let a little coffee or tea, or at most a little beer with brea: 
and butter, or cheese, or cold meat, suffice for refreshment, when refreshment is needed. 
I know one person that, during the interval of worship, not choosing to attend the public 
dinner on a similar occasion, nor to crowd the house of a friend, has walked half a mile 
out of the town, got a bowl of boiled milk, paid a few pence more than was demanded for 
it, left the good woman of the house pleased with her guest, and returned much 
better satisfied than if he had dined on turkey and plum pudding. I hope your 
ministerial readers will forgive me if I also suggest that it would be proper on all occasions 
for them, an especially on those superlatively solemn days on which persons are set apart 
for the service of God, to carefully abstain from levity and nonsense. Your remon- 
strance was answered by “a hearty laugh!!”” I am sorry for it; but I can believe it, and 
can suppose the effect of such mistimed laughter. Ministers are often complaining of the 
little effect produced by their labors, and the prevalence of vice in spite of the thousands 
of sermons delivered; but the truth is becoming daily more obvious, that we must adopt 
the apostle’s advice if we wish successfully to oppose iniquity: ‘‘ Be thou an erample— 
take heed to thyself.” ‘‘ Tue stNs OF TEACHERS ARE THE TEACHERS OF SINS.” 

Yours truly, 
J.H. 


The ordination referred to was ‘‘ about twenty years since; and I am glad from this 
communication to learn that better practices have since been gaining ground,—Epir. 





J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 















